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stained-glass window made. The studio abounds in stuffs and 
curios, although Mr. Tiffany cannot veil his beautifully panelled 
walls and floor from sight by many hangings or rugs. Behind, in 
the shadow, stands an old clock exquisitely chased and inlaid in 
Oriental patterns. Here are also a terra-cotta bust of Niobe, mas- 
sive Persian lamps of chased and cut brass, rich silk robes, and 
numerous pictures. The minutest details on all hands are beau- 
tiful and full of interest, although some might think that Mr. Tif- 
fany pushes his decorative ideas to an extreme, and that the sense 
of utility and comfort were sacrificed to elaboration and beauty. 
At all events, this work is evidently a labour of love to the work- 
man, and his achievements must be acknowledged to be of high 
artistic and decorative value. One sees here a veritable " house 
beautiful," and is very loath to leave it. However, allo7is mes 
amis / 

Mr. R. Swain Gifford has won a first place among our land- 
scape-painters by his masterly interpretations of Nature in her 
soberer and simpler moods. His studio is characterised by the 
same gravity and repose which mark his pictures. There is no- 
thing brilliant or over-elaborate here, but there are indicated a 
general richness, a mellowness, an earnestness which impress and 
possess the visitor. On the wall facing the door, a collection of 
Arab dresses and weapons are arranged — shawls, veils, portihreSy 
rugs, sabres, guns, &c. The carved chairs and sofa are upholstered 
in figured velvet of deep green and brown. A Flemish cabinet, 
beautifully carved, stands on the left and holds a variety of articles 



— a yellow Hispano-Moresque vase of great value and beauty, an 
Arab cooking-pot with an inscription on the lid, a nargile, and a 
host of vases and pots, mainly Arabian. Close by the mantel- 
piece we find a piano and a violin ; for Mr. Gifford is a violinist of 
no mean order, and his wife, whose forceful and telling landscape 
studies we find among his, accompanies him on the piano afore- 
said. Over the mantel-piece are a superb etching of * St. Jerome 
in the Desert,' by Fortuny (the vigour, quality, and suggestion of 
which show the immense potentialities of the lamented artist), two 
studies in pen and ink by Theodore Rousseau, which are almost 
comical in their elementary sketchiness, an engraving of the Fran- 
cesca da Rimini of Ary Scheffer, showing the figures of Virgil and 
Dante, and various rare etchings and engravings. Then we come 
on a pair of immense expanded antlers, on which rest a quiverful 
of arrows and a bow. Here hangs an exquisite low-tide view by 
I. Maris, the tone of which is most pure and subtle ; and not far 
off is a fac-simile of Flaxman's ' Milton Shield,' while on a table 
stands a strong and speaking bust of Mr. Gifford by O'Donovan. 
One easel supports a large picture of Gibraltar, with the blue Medi- 
terranean washing its cliffs, and another holds a lovely water- 
colour — possibly the best Mr. Gifford ever washed in — representing 
a desert scene with Arabs seated outside their tents. There are 
many other objects of interest to be seen, chiefly Arabian and 
Moorish in character, and all, as has been said, deep and almost 
sober in their rich harmonies. 

John Moran. 



PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION 



I. 

WALL-PAPERS. 




NE of the best analyses of Art-principles that has 
been published for many years on ornament, by 
Charles Blanc, dwells on the few simple underly- 
ing ideas which apply to all decoration. The 
author says, in the opening chapter of his work, 
that "just as the twenty-six letters of the alpha- 
bet have been and will be sufficient to form the 
words necessary for the expression of all human thought, so cer- 
tain elements, susceptible of combination among themselves, have 
sufficed and will suffice to create ornaments, the variety of which 
may be multiplied indefinitely." In fact, all the methods which 
have been devised for the decoration of the person, the house, or 
gardens, or public buildings, owe their existence to the five princi- 
ples of " Repetition, Alternation, Symmetry, Progression, and Con- 
fusion." 

The truth of this analysis by the French artist-philosopher will 
be recognised when we consider two or three of the illustrations 
he gives to show his meaning. He says : " Any form, however 
insignificant in itself, becomes interesting by repetition : at first, 
because the artist by repeating it forces us to take notice of it, and 
reveals an intention which would have escaped our observation 
without this repetition ; and, next, because number often suggests 
thoughts which unity would not have originated." 

" Alternation " affects the mind like a more complicated repeti- 
tion ; and ** if a circle be placed after a square, and this is repeated 
a certain number of times, the effect upon the mind much resem- 
bles the progression of the figures in the Greek fret, or the suc- 
cessive curves of the Vitruvian scroll." 

Symmetry and Progression are modifications of the two pre- 
ceding principles, while Confusion becomes orderly by contrast 
with set figures, as when groups of people in varied attitudes are 
alternated with rows of pillars. Charles Blanc most imaginatively 
remarks that " the dull square, the hard and frigid cube, become 
ornamental when set in a row." While in music the same principle 
appears in the " rhythm, that is to say, the repetition, accelerated 
or diminished, of a sound with vibration or without. The tolling 
of a bell, sounding for a long time the same note at equal intervals, 
may produce a profound and solemn impression ; " and " when we 



survey the ancient monuments of Egypt, abounding as they do in 
coloured reliefs or surface-paintings, we are often arrested by a 
group of figures in simultaneous and rhythmical action, all execu- 
ting the same gesture and the same sign. When this action is not 
purely material, such as leading animals, threshing out corn, or 
carrying bricks ; that is, when it is in harmony with the sentiment, 
and expresses, for example, worship or prayer — this rhythmic 
movement partakes of a religious character, and the repetition of 
the gesture seems to bring it within the pale of sacred rites. The 
spectacle becomes solemn, nay, almost sublime." 

As these principles, when we reflect upon them, appear so sim- 
ple and at the same time so full of meaning, we can easily see 
how in the ornament of a dress a row of daisies constantly re- 
peated gives its own character to the garment, while little triangles 
on a wall-paper have their character of repose, and, in the more 
ambitious work of the landscape-gardener, long rows of trees, 
forming vistas in park or avenue, have their distinctive artistic 
meaning. 

Taking up these simple ideas as applying to the adornment of 
life, we shall dwell on them in articles on the decoration of our 
rooms, the ornaments, whether in embroidery, or carving, or jew- 
els, for our persons, and shall endeavour to show how pleasant 
harmonies may be obtained both through form and colour in the 
familiar objects which make up our daily external life. 

Second to the adornment of our own persons, the background 
or foundation of the rooms which we inhabit is of great interest 
to us. Our circumstances determine if these backgrounds, which 
resolve themselves finally into wall-papers, shall be pleasant nega- 
tive settings to the objects with which we fill our homes, or if the 
mural decorations shall themselves supply the lack of objects which 
our taste or our purse may have hindered us from collecting. It 
is of wall-papers as furnishing a background and relief to an as- 
semblage of loved and familiar objects that we propose to treat in 
this paper. 

Like all transient fashions of dress or ornament, where the ma- 
terial is comparatively cheap, nothing changes its patterns or its 
colours more constantly than wall-paper. The frescoes which 
adorned the old saloons in foreign palaces were often painted by 
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distinguished artists, and the pictures and arabesques on ceiling 
and side-wall were also frequently done under their supervision. 
The rarity and costliness of these decorations insured their per- 
manence, and we still see the same angels, cherubs, and historical 




I^ig^ I. 

paintings, in Italy and Germany, that generations have looked at 
for the last four or five hundred years. 

But in the ordinary dwelling of the present day, and especially 
in this country, each new occupant of a house feels himself at 
liberty to choose the style of his wall-adornment, and the small 
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Fig, 2. 

expense attending it enables him to suit his own taste. We pre- 
sume that nearly every one of our readers has noticed the change 
of impression made upon himself by the rearrangement or the 
addition or removal of furniture, pictures, or wall-paper, in an 
apartment with which he has been familiar. "A dim, cosey sitting- 
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room, full of odds and ends of prints, tables, easy-chairs, and 
bric-a-brac, needs but the different ideas of a new occupant to be 
transformed into a stiff, light, clean parlour ; yet, the entire varia- 
tion consists only in the substitution of a dove-coloured paper, 
without tone or richness of colour, and hung at set intervals with 



steel engravings or ordinary photographs, for a brown, mellow- 
tinted wall, on which interesting etchings have previously been 
grouped. In the analysis, we find one room not more costly, 
more elegant, or more rare, than the other, but yet they are as 
distinct in the impression they make as two different individualities. 
Nothing, in our familiar experience, excites homesickness more 
keenly than the dismantling of a room where our life is for the most 




Fig, 4. 



part spent. An ordinary house-cleaning, which removes our paint- 
ings, bookcases, and hanging shelves, from the walls, produces a 
sense of loneliness that nothing but their gradual restoration after 
the cleaning is over can entirely efface ; and we then sigh with 
pleasure when the space over the mantel-piece resumes its accus- 
tomed expression, and as one by one the books are on their shelves, 
and our old spot is itself again. 
Wall-papers have a share in the comfort and pleasure of our 
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daily life that pictures or ornaments scarcely can equal. We may 
dispense with the favourite painting, but the harmony or disagree- 
able tints and figures on the wall-paper are not to be evaded. 
They either possess the richness and repose that fit them for a 
background to furniture, mirrors, or paintings, or their glaring, 
patchy colours kill the effect of the best pictures, and to many a 
nervous invalid render his hours intolerable, as he counts and com- 
bines over and over again the meaningless recurrence of a marked 




Fig, 6. 

angle or curve, or the ever-repeated big, awkward rose or tiresome 
convolvulus. 

A few years ago, before Eastlake had printed his book, many 
fine wall-papers were brought over here from France, in which deli- 
cate vines made a tangled mass of agreeable shapes, and covered 
a groundwork neutral in colour like itself. The patterns were 
not exactly like those of the Morris papers, but so equally were 
the decorations and the under-tint balanced, that to the most sensi- 
tive eye, if they did not give positive pleasure, at least they pro- 
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duced no disturbance of the mind. But the American people in 
those days had not analysed their impressions very much, and 
had not yet learned why such unobtrusive ornamentation is agree- 
able. They consequently were constantly led away by fearful forms 
and colours, and at that period bedrooms were the especially weak 
points, where all sorts of ugly papers appeared. In the dwellings 
of the richest, the most intelligent, and the most tasteful people 
in town or city, great pink peonies were scattered at set distances 
among bright-green leaves, on a slate-coloured groundwork, in the 
best guest-chamber of the house. 

The first principle that should be considered by the designer of 
a wall-paper is, that the decoration of the sides of a room ought 
always to be a background, more or less rich, according to cir- 
cumstances, for the men and women, furniture and ornaments, 




relieved against it. If this idea is kept in mind, a little know- 
ledge and experience in combinations of colour and figure will sug- 
gest arrangements of patterns on a wall-paper that will give a 
satisfactory result. 

It is difficult in designing a pattern to make one that shall be 
equally agreeable for a large or a small room, because little groups 
of objects on a paper covering a limited space take pleasant gene- 
ral figures, which, if they are seen scattered over a large surface, 
make geometrical combinations that destroy the effect of the most 
attractive patterns examined in detail. As an illustration of this 
we recollect a pretty pattern of grasses and wheat-heads scattered 
so as closely to cover a wall-paper, and the delicate figures made 
a grey network upon a light ground. At the first glance the 
tracery seemed without positive plan, beyond affording agreeable 
resting-points for the eye at stated intervals, where the wheat-heads 
focussed the tangle of slender leaves. But from further experience 
it became apparent that the grasses took large, curved lines in a 
geometrical construction so positive, that a sense of dizziness was 




Fig. 8. 

the inevitable result of contemplating the paper for any length of 
time. Had the room been smaller, or the spaces more broken by 
doors or windows, these long, interlacing, wavy lines would have 
been unobtrusive or concealed, but, placed in an apartment twelve 
feet high and nearly twenty feet in length, they became uncom- 
fortably prominent. 

Japanese papers, so truly beautiful for screens, and so perfect 
of themselves as works of Art, are frequently open to this objec- 
tion. We recently saw a fine imitation of a Japanese paper-hang- 
ing, composed of cream-coloured and gold tints, the figures of 
which were on the basis of grouped circles. Nothing could be more 
agreeable than this paper when spread upon a screen, but on the 
walls of a drawing-room the emphasised circle, which was the 
biggest and brightest object in the group, stuck out with dazzling 
prominence, to the destruction of the effect of any pictures or fur- 
niture placed against it. 

It is well known that the basis of all Arabic or Saracenic 
decoration is geometrical ; and that certain mathematical shapes. 



through a pattern, however completely they be concealed, are ap- 
preciated by the instinct, if not by the eye, as the real substructure. 
Japanese work appears to the ignorant as a very free rendering 
of Nature, and the grouping of the forms seems to be acciden- 
tal ; but no work in the world, if we except the compositions of 
the great masters, is so perfectly balanced as that of the Japa- 
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nese, in its masses of light and shade. A little concentrated bun- 
dle of lines or colours holds in its proper equilibrium a wandering 
vine or a flight of tiny birds or insects, or petals of flowers ; and 
this small, well-accented spot is always found to be the apex of a 
triangle or the intersection of a set of circles. 

Such are some of the points to be considered in reference to 
figures, which reading and reflection will greatly amplify ; and the 
designer will find that the grouping and arrangement, and the 
character of tints and colours, have a still more important place in 
his scheme. 

Looking over a vast number of paper-hangings a short time ago, 
the most potent fact we gathered from their survey consisted in 
the impression that the beauty of the papers arose much more 
from a successful combination of colours than from any special 
loveliness of design. We noticed many of the Morris patterns and 
others, where, in a small set of squares, grave and rich effects 
were produced by a skilful variety of tints of olive and bronze, 
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here and there enlivened by small touches of pale red. Some 
of these little squares held leaves of plants, others simple cir- 
cles, and others again some formal geometrical pattern. Yet the 
result of them all was one and the same, of a quiet and sheeny 
shadow, relieving against its rich hues positive tints in clothing, 
or bright china, or brilliant glass, as well as the people and fumi- 
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ture in the room. We imagined, as we contemplated this beau- 
tiful effect, how disagreeable the papers would be if, instead of 
pleasant secondary and tertiary tones of bronzes and grey reds 
and blues, a bright-green trefoil had been contrasted on a scarlet 
background ; and we thought whether any combination of line 
would have charm where bright-purple violets stared at us from 
orange undergrounds. Yet, until of late, such have but too gene- 
rally been the colours and the contrasts which the papers in our 
rooms have forced upon us. 

If these violent colours can destroy pleasing and refined shapes, 
they are much more repulsive when seen in combination with bad 
figures. The dreariness of an English bedroom, with its pape'r 
forty or fifty years old, on which great, staring bunches of ill- 
shaped flowers are daubed of every conceivable hue, comes to us 
as the most dismal point of any of our English experiences, which 
usually were so pleasant. These same bad papers can now be 
bought in nearly every ** variety-store " in any village in the United 
States, and they are found but too often in the bedchambers and 
sitting-rooms of houses of the middle class, and in attics every- 
where. 

There are two or three old saws of " letting well enough alone," 
and "if you can't do well, don't do anything," &c., which apply 
especially to paper-hangings. Ever since we can remember, there 
has been an agreeable kind of paper so simple in its attempts at 
form and colour that any one was sure to be pleased if he covered 
his walls with it. These papers consisted of narrow, simple 
stripes, tiny clover-leaves, or it may be little star-shaped figures, 
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grey or white, upon a background scarcely different from itself. A 
cool and pretty effect was always given to an apartment thus co- 
vered, and, if rich oil-paintings could not bear the contrast with so 
chilly a colour, no headache was ever aggravated, no ornament 
was ever obscured by it. A paper so neutral was at any rate 
not positively offensive, and was the best of the common papers 
till the revival in taste and increased knowledge have introduced a 
higher and a more complicated standard. 

In the present desire for designing, many people little expe- 
rienced in drawing or painting are tempted by natural taste or by 
fashion to try their powers in making patterns of many kinds. In 
the Decorative Art Society in New York letters are constantly re- 
ceived from all parts of the country, saying that the writers would 
like to decorate china, cloth, and many other materials, but that 
they do not know on what general principles they should start. 
One of the most skilful artists of New York said recently to some 
young ladies to whom he was lecturing on china-decoration, that, 
if they did not know how to combine many tints, the best way 
was to take two and make the most of them. Before beginning 
to paint, the experimenter would be facilitated in his work by taking 
various pieces of cloth of different hues, and, having made a selec- 
tion, first make one combination and then another of two of the 
shades till he could decide what best suited the intended design. 
As a general thing for wall-papers, the effect of cheerfulness and 
repose is a good aim for bedrooms ; for a dining-room richness ; 
and for a library solidity and gravity of tone ; while light and airy 
effects are most adapted to the drawing-room. Glittering or sharp 



colour should never be indulged in upon any wall-paper except 
in very small quantities. 

Having decided upon his tints, which may be suggested— as reds 
or reds and purples for a dining-room, bronze shades with slight 
points of yellow or gold for a library, slight soft shades of blue for 
bedrooms, and cream-colours mingled with a little gold for a 
drawing-room— the designer is next to consider the forms best 
adapted to his purpose, and for this he should constantly study the 




Fig. 12. 

effect upon the eye of different classes of figures. Long, perpen- 
dicular lines, as it is well known, lead the eye up and give an im- 
pression of height to an apartment that no other combination can 
realise. Figures whose predominating lines are horizontal lower 
the stud of a room ; big, detached patterns at regular distances 
apart tire the eye and the mind with the constant tendency to 
count and recombine them ; and, besides, they compete so power- 
fully with other objects an the walls, such as pictures and bric-d^ 
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brae, and they disturb the effect of background to people or furni- 
ture so completely, that this class of forms are, perhaps of all 
others, the most to be condemned. The scintillating effect of 




Fig, 13. 

small figures renders them perhaps the most suitable for wall-papers. 
Saracenic decoration is probably as perfect as any for covering 
large surfaces, and their arabesques being small, if not repeated 
continually, at any rate the geometrical figure which they make 
constantly recurs. We give in the example Fig. i a paper which 
is now much liked, which is composed on a basis so simple that 
nearly anybody with taste in such matters could work up an ana- 
logous design. The paper is first divided off into squares about 
four inches each way, and in one of these squares circles of dif- 
ferent dimensions are first constructed ; the inside of the second 
one being edged with small half-circles that suggest, though 
vaguely, the terminations of the petals of a flower. The small 



rounds at either corner of the square serve to fill in and enrich the 
figure, and they carry out the decorative principle of covering all 
the surface. The opposite square of the paper is a composition 
from a triangle and modified circles, and the paper is tinted in two 
harmonising hues of olive with concentrations of shadow, colour, 
and faint edges of gold, which enliven and emphasise what might 
otherwise appear dead and meaningless. 

It is easy to perceive on a slight analysis how many patterns 
which would produce the same general impression of mellow 
grey could be constructed on this scheme of form and colour. 
Suppose the series of big circles were converted into four sets of 
small ones and stems or points similar to the end of the bell-like 
triangle connected them together, a group suggestive of conven- 




tionalised flowers would be the result, and produce an effect essen- 
tially like this one ; while the big, triangular figure somewhat re- 
sembling the profile of a flower in the pattern, with pointed leaves 
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to its calyx, might as easily and as successfully be combined into 
a group. 

Fig. 2 is made from much the same motive, except that broken 
sprigs of leaves closely fill in the surface, and balance by their 
mass the tint of the somewhat lighter background ; while formal 
petals of the same relative size occupy intervening squares. 

A very pleasant arrangement of colour for a wall-paper may be 
suggested by copying the colour of some material hung in folds, 
whose surface presents two shades, one warmer than the other 
where the light catches the prominent folds, or a deeper and mel- 
lower tint appears in the shadows. Such colouring as 
this is always in harmony, and, if the effect can be still 
further enhanced by slight markings of gold correspond- 
ing to the highest lights on .the material, we arrive at a 
result pleasant and unobtrusive. In Fig. 2 the colours 
are shades of olive, but the absence of any enlivening tint 
in the paper itself would render a deep border splashed 
with a rich and dark hue, such as crimson or green, 
both appropriate and effective. It would be well to ob- 
serve in the two patterns given how a perfectly conven- 
tional form is the element of one, while in the second more 
freedom is given to the fancy by dropping over the little 
squares natural leaves or flowers, though care must be 
taken in such a case that the general effect of the whole, 
when seen from a distance, shall be of a network fine 
enough not to interfere with the large mass of the squares. 
Fig. 3 is a pattern somewhat more complicated than 
either of the preceding, and it combines in its general con- 
struction an octagon and a square. Many variations of 
the dividing lines could be suggested, but here the idea 
has been carried out of buttoning the forms together at 
their corners, as is so often seen in old grated windows, 
while the octagons are filled in by conventional roses, 
and by sprigs of rose-leaves arranged in a formal way. 
Any one with a little observation or knowledge of botany 
can generalise such forms by studying the way in which 
leaves grow on a stem ; whether they spring from a com- 
mon centre, or if they alternate or stand opposite to one 
another. Designs are often seen where this want of ob- 
servation of Nature is apparent, and plants are put on 
stiff, hard stalks, when wavy, vine-like stefns are natural, 
and hollyhocks, or pinks, or sunflowers, grow from the 
twining forms of a convolvulus or a melon. In the treat- 
ment of flowers, the designer should study the general 
aspect of an open blossom, and notice if the outline it 
makes is scalloped, as in the rose, or pointed, as in the 
lily ; after this, with a few generalised additions, as in the 
varied circles of the rose in Fig. 2, if he does not produce 
a real imitation of a flower, he has given both in the leaves 
and the blossoms many of their large rudimentary ele- 
ments. Used for such a subordinate ornament to a room 
as a wall-paper, which, as we said, should be considered 
merely as a retiring shadow or distance, such a pattern 
as this is in many respects more agreeable and more suit- 
able than one covered with realistic and not decorative 
designs. 

We come now to a class of wall-papers which are 
much in fashion, and are classed under the head of " Mor- 
ris " papers. 

Fig. 4 is named the " spider-web " pattern, and con- 
tains a geometrical basis in the radiating lines of the 
spider-web, though it is inconspicuous. Over these faint 
little webs are spread out, with no apparent regularity, 
suggestions of willow-leaves and branches of that tree 
in many different positions. The design contains varieties ot 
the forms of willow-growths, without being exact portraits of 
them. The long, serrated flexible leaves, with the well-developed 
buds at their base, are very characteristic, and in the stems the 
idea not only of form but of colour is carried out by making 
them resemble the real willow, whose branches and leaves of 
the same hue we know so well in their moist, swaying tips and 
wavy branches. The colour of the paper is in two shades of 
olive — green upon gilded spider-webs ; brightness being given 
by following the suggestion of real willows, and making the buds 
and portions of the stems red, such as they appear in early spring. 

242 



There is something very pleasant in the love of Nature displayed 
in this pattern, where the memory of the peculiarities of the tree 
is dwelt upon with such a fresh and loving appreciation. Cha- 
racter is given to the forms, which might otherwise be vague, by 
adding dark, broken lines to their edges. It would be well for a 
designer to recollect that, on this point, outlining any pale form 
with a darker tint causes it to appear darker. If a colour seems 
too cool or too warm, an outline of a warmer or a cooler hue will 
help to bring the whole mass to the right key. As an instance, if 
a sky-blue ought to appear warmer, a purplish outline will greatly 




Fig. 15. 



enhance its value ; and the designer will find that an outline of a 
complementary colour will have a very beautiful effect. Looking 
at a small pattern like this *' spider-web " design, it is impossible 
to discriminate whether any sets of its curves may assume an un- 
pleasant prominence seen upon a large wall, but the lace-like way 
in which the figures closely cover the surface of the groundwork 
diminishes the danger of such an impression. 

Fig. 5, the " passion-flower " pattern, does not appear to have 
any geometrical basis ; but it is now a favourite paper-hanging, 
and, if it has Charles Blanc's principle of "Confusion" in it, so 
quiet and harmonious are the general forms and colours, that, with 
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proper reliefs of large forms against it of drapery and pictures, it 
takes its place as an agreeable and negative background. The 
blank places are of the same general size as the flowers and leaves 
of the plant, and, without being genuine imitations, the flowers 
and growth have many of the leading forms of the passion-flower. 
The nearness, however, to which it approaches Nature makes it 
less refined and attractive as a piece of decoration than the willows 
in the " cobweb " pattern, which possesses the charm of memo- 
ries of willows rather than the direct imitation of the tree itself. 

While these papers are sufficient for the covering of walls having 
a projecting or painted cornice, if the edges of the ceiling and side- 
wall come directly together, a connecting ornament is desirable. 
This link to bind the two is afforded by borderings similar in gene- 
ral character to those we give in Figs. 6, 7, and 8. The subject 
of borders or cornices has been very variously treated, and cor- 
nices and friezes may consist of all sorts of devices, from the frieze 
with its panoramic processions of men and animals to very free 
naturalistic renderings of Nature, or there may be a strongly em- 
phasised conventional border. On many plain-tinted walls we often 
see the upper edge dominated and enlivened by brilliant figures of 
all sorts, and where flat colours, reds, dark blues or greens, yel- 
lows or blacks, are used, simply the effect on variously-grouped 
figures, is often quite fine. Our readers will recall the Greek and 
the Pompeian wall-borders as adding elegance and interest to a 
room. Placed above the line where furniture or pictures break 
the surface, the border is the proper place on a wall-decoration for 
the designer to show his skill. We recollect a lovely hand-painted 
border of a room, where large stalks and sprays of plants, freely 
portrayed, were seen blown by wind, touched with sunlight, or 
graceful or formal, as their leaves or flowers were projected upon 




Fig. 16. 

the wall. But such cornice-borders as these can hardly be made 
of paper cornices, and the three patterns we give will illustrate a 
few varieties from which designers can readily take their elemen- 
tary ideas. Fig. 6 i.s^'^he simplest and most conventional of them 
all, and is varied in squares and oblongs. The butterfly occupies 



the squares, and a flower, with many of the characteristics of a 
dahlia, the oblongs ; and in the latter case the observer will find 
the treatment of the subject very similar to that followed in the 
willow-twigs of the cobweb pattern. 

Fig. 7 contains vine-leaves and bunches of grapes in pale robin's- 




Fig. 17. 

^gg green, light bronze, and gilt. As we remarked before, border- 
papers can tastefully be made more positive in hue than the gene- 
ral shade of the paper ; but, in this case, the tints are so delicate 
as to fit it either for the heading to a plain wall or the border of 
a very light paper. Fig. 8 is a border of birds and cherry-twigs, 
in dark browns and gold, and the strength of contrast between 
the darks and light compensates for the lack of deep colour ; and 
it should be remembered that a striking effect can almost as 
readily be obtained from this method of dealing with light and 
dark, as from a dependence on strong tints ; though for our own 
part the massing and contrast of harmonious and rich hues is 
more satisfying than any treatment of dark and light that can be 
devised ; and this preference holds, we believe, with most persons 
wlio love colour for its own sake. 

These borders are somewhat limited in variety, by the constant 
recurrence of the same design ; and we would say, for those having 
a fertile imagination in designing, that the greater number and 
variety of figures in a border, the more it satisfies the aesthetic feeling. 
This variety can of course most easily be carried out in a hand- 
painted border, like the one we described, where every figure was 
unique ; but this, of course, is nearly impossible for a printed pattern. 

We come now to give an imitated Japanese design, in two 
shades of tea-colours so similar as to almost correspond to the 
two tones of a moving surface, like water seen in light and shadow. 

The sprigs of leaves and buds are slightly but characteristically 
indicated, and cover the paper with tolerable equality. There is 
less conventionality in this pattern than in either of the others we 
have given, and, so far as tint goes, the effect must be suitable for 
a background to paintings or ornaments. 
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What the effect would be on a large wall it is not easy to de- 
cide from this fragment, but the balancing lines flowing in con- 
trary directions serve to neutralise each other, and the pattern 
for this reason. can be better trusted than in many apparently simi- 
lar cases, where there is not this balance. 

Fig. lo may well be looked upon as very disagreeable, and as 
ugly as anything, unless it be made of bunches of parti-coloured 
flowers. There is some repose in such a pattern as Fig. lo, from 
the blocks being in line ; but their monotonous regularity, and the 
violent contrast of colour, in this case bright blue and a yellow 
grey, make it unpleasant by stimulating the attention powerfully 
to count and combine the patterns, while the staring and positive 
contrast of colour unfits it for the display of any objects seen 
against it. Papers like this now abound everywhere in halls, attics, 
and servants' rooms, but we trust the time is not far distant when 
other papers, as cheap and more tasteful, will take their place. 

Fig. II is an expensive scarlet wall-paper, sprinkled with bunches 
of flowers of a greenish grey and gold, and, though the contrast of 
tints is less violent than in Fig. lo, it is open to all the objections 
to which we have alluded. The colour of the background is rich, 
and suited to some conditions, and dark plain inconspicuous stars 
or dots upon such a tint as this emphasise the impression of a 



plain wall, without disturbing its quiet or the importance of ob- 
jects placed against it ; but the look of small quantities of colour 
in maroon or dim crimson, or even very open-work gilt figures, is 
very different in its impression from such large and staring figures 
as these. In Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15, we give examples of designs, 
showing in each a complete panel with dado and frieze. Figs. 12, 
14, and 15, are of the class of undoubtedly pleasant sets of forms, 
but Fig. 1 5 is open to the danger of its formal figures making it a 
source of weariness. 

The last two illustrations. Figs. 16 and 17, in their sharp con- 
trast, will give some idea of the principles we have laid down. The 
reader cannot fail to see the confusion and painfulness of the con- 
spicuous patterns on the wall-paper of Fig. 16. 

Fig. 17 is our willow-pattern paper, against whose glimmering 
leaves both chair and sideboard have a very different expression, 
with the simple folds of the portihre beside them, and the small 
pattern of the rug on the floor, than where we see the same 
objects set against a disagreeable medley of big figures on the 
walls and the carpet, and the plain, ugly panels of the door, as in 
the other illustration. 

( To be continued,) 

Susan N. Carter. 
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Eldmtiir^ or Solittide. 



IT is not often that a work of such high Art-merit is given to 
the world as the one now before us ; it is therefore one that 
eminently calls for notice and commendation at our hands. Apart 
from its literary merits — and these are by no means few — " Eld- 
muir " possesses a charm in the fact that the engravings by which 
it is so admirably illustrated are literally the work of the gifted 
painter, and embrace some of the best arid most popular of his 



pictures.* These give the volume an mterest that' is more than 
usually refreshing, and that is surpassed by but few. 

The preparation of the story of " Eldmuir " has a " story " of 
its own that is worth the telling ; this we gather from the short 

*"Eldmuir: an Art-Story of Scottish Home-Life, Soenery, and Incident." By 
Jacob Thompson, junior. lUustrateid with Engravings after Paintings by Jacob 
Thompson. London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1879. 



